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THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER. XVI. 
ON MIKE’S. POINT. 


R. FAIRFIELD was the most miserable 
man on Cape Ann. Even the absence 
of Levi, though it saved the provisions neces- 
sary to satisfy the voracious appetite offa boy 
of fifteen, worried him intensely. He could not 
help believing that. the young fisherman, dur- 
ing this time, was plotting and conspiring 
against him; that he was setting awful traps, 
into which, with all his shrewdness and world- 
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ly policy, he might fall, losing his reputation, 
and, what was worse, his money. He wished 
the boy would stay at home, or at least come 
home nights, so that he could keep the run of 
him. 

The miser had changed the bills handed to 
him by the boat-builder — he knew what others 
only suspected. He was fearful that he had 
slightly overdone his part, and that im his 
efforts to cover up the wrong which he had : 
actually committed, he should prove himself; 
to be guilty of what he had not done. 

But his chances were still good, in his owm 3 
estimation, harassed though he was by doubts: ; 
and fears. It could not be proved that he 
changed the bills. Mr. Watson might swear 
that he had given Levi the money to buy the 
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boat, but that would not prove that he had not 
stolen Ruel’s money. If worse came to worst, 
and he found himself compelled to sacrifice the 
two hundred and fifty dollars, he could place 
the wallet in a locker in The Starry Flag, or in 
some other place, which would fasten the guilt 
upon the boy. The case was by no means 
hopeless, though it did not work as well as the 
miser had hoped and expected. 

Levi had a powerful friend in Mr. Watson. 
He was a ‘man of wealth and influence, and this 
fact troubled Mr. Fairfield. The accused would 
be ably defended at the examination, which was 
yet to take place. Probably there would be 
smart lawyers employed, who would indulge 
in ugly cross-examinations, and dig down into 
the deepest depths of human nature. It gave 
him a cold sweat to think of the awkward 
questions he would be asked, and of the efforts 
which would be made to induce him to con- 
tradict himself. But if the case looked desper- 
ate on the day before the examination, he 
could easily change the whole aspect of it by 
carrying out the policy he had adopted when 
he found the wallet in the chimney. Mr. Fair- 
field still believed that Levi would be commit- 
ted for trial, and that he should be able to keep 
the money himself. 

Dock Vincent had deiivered his cargo of fish 
in Boston, and returned to Rockport, where he 
expected to obtain another freight the follow- 
ing week. As Levi left Old Pier, after landing 
his passengers, he passed near the Griffin. He 
was sorry to see Dock come back, now that 
Mr. Watson had returned. He was afraid the 
grasping villain would make a demand upon 
the merchant for a larger reward, and perhaps 
mention his name. Dock was a mean man, 
and capable of doing very mean things. As 
the Flag stood away from the shore, Levi al- 
most made up his mind to say something to 
Mr. Watson ahout the “little plan,” and put 
him on his guard against the extortion of the 
wretch; but, as it might look like a hint, or at 
least open the question as to whether the mer- 
chant had sufficiently rewarded those who 
saved his daughter and himself, he decided to 
say nothing about the matter. 

Levi stood out from the shore to the deep 
water where his boat could float at low tide, 
and came to anchor there. After furling his 
sails, it was nearly dark, and he concluded to 
‘pipe to suppér.” He had laid in a stock of 
provisions, consisting of a small boiled ham, 
bread, cakes, and pies. He had no facilities 
for making tea or coffee, though he had heard 
of an apparatus for making coffee with a spirit 
a.np, which he intended to procure; but he had 





a breaker of water on board, with whose con. 
tents he was satisfied for the present. 

The young fisherman, without being an epi- 
cure, was very fond of good living; and cer. 
tainly his fare on board the boat was much 
better than that to which he had been accus- 
tomed at the house of his miserly uncle: and, 
what filled the measure of his satisfaction, there 
was plenty of it. Levi supped like a prince, 
and having cleared away his table, — which 
was a swinging board in the cuddy, —he sat 
for an hour watching the undulating sea as 
The Starry Flag gently rose and fell on the 
long, regular billows, and listening to their 
dull roar as they broke upon the beaches and 
the rocks. 

Then he thought of the coming examination, 
of the triumph which awaited him when Mr. 
Watson gave his evidence, for he believed that 
he would fully establish his innocence. The 
darkness gathered around him, and it was time 
to pipe below. He had not yet purchased the 
mattresses for the bunks of his boat, but he had 
made up a bed of old clothes in one of them, 
using the tattered sail of the dingy dory fora 
covering. If he ate like a prince, he slept bet- 
ter than princes are traditionally said to sleep, 
for he did not wake till daylight. 

It was Sunday, and, as he had procured all 
his clothes from his uncle’s, he dressed himself 
in his best, after he had washed down the boat 
and put her in order. He had declined an 
offer of ten dollars to take a party out to the 
fishing-grounds om that day, and running in at 
Old Pier, he went to church and to Sunday 
school as usual. 

The next morning he went after dog-fish, 
and procured a full cargo, whose livers added 
ten dollars to the funds in his exchequer. By 
three o’clock in the afternoon he had sold his 
fare to Mr. Gayles, and washed up the boat so 
that she was as clean and sweet as a lady’s barge. 
He intended to devote the rest of the day toa 
pleasure-trip to Thatcher’s Island. The occa: 
sion was to be complimentary to Bessie Watson. 
He had spoken of the trip on. Saturday night, 
and Mr. Watson had consented, for he had per- 
fect confidence in Levi’s prudence, as well as his 
seamanship. Mrs.Watson had been invited, but 
she was always so sick that sailing parties af- 
forded her no pleasure, and she declined to go. 
In order to make the occasion more agreeable 
to Bessig, Levi had invited Estelle Haskell, An- 
nie Rowe, Jenny Robarts, John Marshall, and 
Charley Manning, to join the party. 

Levi always did “‘ the handsome thing ;” and 
though it was, perhaps, rather extravagant, he 
expended three dollars and a half in the pur 
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chase of the nicest cake the confectioners made, 
and in fruit and iced lemonade. All the party 
except Bessie Watson were at Old Pier, the 
place appointed, at four o’clock. But where 
was the bright, particular star of the occasion? 
She did not come. Charley Manning volun- 
teered to go up to Mr. Babson’s and inform her 
that the company were waiting for her. 

*‘ She has gone down to Central Wharf,” said 
Charley, when he returned, breathless with the 
haste he had used. ‘‘ She thought that was 
the place where we were to go on board.” 

“ Allright: there is a good breeze, and we can 
run round there in fifteen minutes,” replied Levi, 
as he cast off from the wharf, and hoisted the jib. 

“But she may get tired of waiting,” said Jen- 
ny Robarts; ‘‘she must have been there half 
an hour now.” 

“There is Charley Parsons on the wharf; he 
will run over and tell her to wait till we come,” 
suggested Estelle. 

Charley Parsons was a good fellow, and 
readily promised to do Levi this favor, es- 
pecially as he was invited to join the party. 
The Starry Flag stood out of the dock, and as 
the wind was west, he was obliged to stand over 
towards Knowlton’s Wharf, in order to get a 
“slant” which would carry him clear of the 
high wall that protected the docks from storms. 
This course carried him close to the Griffin, 
which still lay at anchor in the bay. As The 
Starry Flag passed her, Levi saw Dock Vincent 
put off from her in a boat, and pull towards 
Mike’s Point. There was plenty of wind, though 
it was not heavy enough to make the proposed 
trip uncomfortable, and the Flag soon disap- 
peared beyond the high wall. 

Charley Parsons, who had been commis- 
sioned to see Bessie, was a good boy; and as 
he had been invited to go with the party, he 
thought it proper on his way to run home and 
tell his mother that he was going. When he 
reached Central Wharf, where he expected to 
find Bessie, she was not there. 

The fair young lady from the city was very 
fond of the salt water, as we have already more 
than hinted, and she was especially delighted 
with sailing. With childish impatience she 
had hastened to the wharf at which she had 
understood the party was to embark, half an 
hour before the appointed time. She had 
nearly exhausted her patience when she heard 
the clock strike four. The Stary Flag was not 
at the wharf, and was not to be seen inside of 
the breakwater. Then she inquired of a man 
who was packing fish where she was. He had 
just seer the Flag at Old Pier, and he told 
her so. 
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Satisfied that some mistake had been made, 
she hastened to the wharf indicated, and reached 
the head of the pier just in time to see the 
boat standing over towards Knowlton’s Wharf. 
Believing that she could hail her from Mike’s 
Point, she ran with all her might, and did not 
stop to breathe till she stood on the jagged 
rocks which formed the headland. But The 
Starry Flag had gone about on the other tack, 
and was now half way over to the great break- 
water. Charley Parsons had missed Bessie by 
going to his home before he delivered his mes- 
sage. 

Just as Bessie reached the rocks on Mike’s 
Point, Dock Vincent landed from his boat, and 
making his way up to the place where she 
stood, and immediately recognized her. 

** Ah, Miss Bessie,” said he. 

*“*O, Mr. Dock, I am so tired and so disap- 
pointed! ” gasped she, exhausted with running. 

‘*Why, what is the matter, miss?” 

Bessie explained what the matter was. 

*“O, well, if that is all, Miss Bessie, I can 
soon make it all right,” replied Dock. 

There was something about the skipper of the 
Griffin that the little maiden did not like. He 
was an evil-looking man, and though he had 
rendered her father and herself a great service, 
she did not feel like trusting him, and she in- 
stinctively shrank from him. 

‘‘What can you do for me?” she asked, 
timidly. 

‘*Get into my boat, and I will pull off and 
put you on board of The Starry Flag,” answered . 
Dock. 

* But you can’t catch her.” 

““She will come about in a moment, and 
stand over this way again.” 

“‘T think I will wait here, then,” added she, 
for she had not the courage to go in a boat 
with such an evil man; and the instinct of 
self-preservation seemed to require her to re- 
fuse— the instinct which Heaven gives to the 
virtuous and the innocent. 

Dock tried to persuade her, but she was tim- 
idly firm, and refused to go. 

“*T won’t hurt you,” said he, rather rudely. 

“T think I will wait here, Mr. Dock.” 

“T think you won’t,” said he, suddenly lay- 
ing hold of her, and taking her up in his arms 
like a child. 

Bessie tried to scream, but her voice failed 
her. She attempted to escape; but Dock was 
a powerful man, and held her as easily as he 
would have held a baby, and bore her down 
the rocks towards his boat. 

This was part of his “little plan.” 

(10 BE CONTINUED.} 
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THS TYRANT OF THURSTON SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE. 
rh oO! ” 

It came square, firm, decided; and ev- 
ery boy on the ground looked round in sur- 
prise. Never, in the traditions of the school, 
had such a thing happened before. Dick Hal- 
liday turned red and white, by turns, with an- 
ger. That a boy, and he, too, both smaller 
and younger than himself, should dare disobey 
his command, was entirely beyond his compre- 
hension. The idea that anything, save mere 
brute force, had any influence in this world, 
had never entered his head before, and it did 
not even now. Blustering up to the little boy, 
who stood regarding his fury so calmly, and 
shaking his fist near his face, he exclaimed, 
**Do you mean to say that you won’t do as I 
bid you?” 

“Yes.” 

Calm and cool, as if nothing unusual had 
‘happened; but there was no mistaking that 
word; no chance for a compromise there, by 
twisting the meaning of the answer. And the 
consequence came as prompt and unmistak- 
able. One blow, as sudden and swift as the 
flight of an arrow, stretched Edda, stunned and 
bleeding, on the ground. 

‘For shame!” cried one, —and the words 
were echoed by every voice; but a warning 
glance from the bully admonished them that 
further expression of their feelings in that 
manner would be dangerous. There had been 
no possibility of a fight from the first, for 
Edda was much too small to attempt to cope 
with so powerful a fellow, and Dick had known 
it as well as any of them; so, having made.a 
satisfactory display of his courage and strength, 
he walked away. 

One of the largest boys went to Edda and 
raised his head into his lap, while another 
brought some water in his hat from a spring 
near by. After he had recovered from the be- 
wilderment which the blow had caused him, 
one of the boys that were gathered round said, 
**T should tell Dr. Thurston, if I were you.” 

““No,” said he, rising to his feet, ‘“‘ T.won't 
do that; father always told me to fight my own 
battles, and I will.” 

“If you could only thrash him, there’d be 
some sense in it; but that’s entirely out of the 
question.” 

“You will have to yield, as the rest of us 
have done,” said another. , . 

** No, I will not do that, either; ” and there 
was a look in his face that would have told any 
reader of character that he meant what he said. 
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**T am not used to being tossed round that 
way.” 

“But you always accommodate us quick 
enough when we ask you to do anything.” 

‘* That is quite a different thing.” 

Edward, or, as the boys called him, Edda 
Clark, had been a member of the ‘* Thurston 
School” less than a fortnight; yet in that 
time he had gained great popularity, which 
this incident served only to increase, for Dick 
Halliday, the bully of the school, was univer- 
sally unpopular, although none dared dispute 
his rule. This rebellion had been all the more 
unexpected, from the fact, as has been men- 
tioned, that there was not one among them 
more willing to accommodate, seeming to find 
more delight in doing for others; yet when 
Dick had ordered him to bring from the store- 
room a bat which was left there, the refusal 
had come prompt and decisive. 

It was a matter of considerable discussion 
among the boys. To stand by and see a boy 
younger than themselves beaten and knocked 
round by this great bully, was not exactly to 
their liking; it did not seem quite honorable. 
To be sure, one of them intimated that he had 
only to submit, as they had done, to escape; 
but the fact was, the boys admired his spunk, 
and did not want to see it broken down. 
“ Besides,” as Frank Haskel said, with a good 
deal of truth, ‘‘ we ought to be ashamed of 
ourselves for having submitted so long.” But 
the universal fear of Halliday’s big fists was 
too much, and they decided that Edda must, 
as he said, “fight his own battles,” and, as 
they could but see was inevitable, at last sub- 
mit, as they had all done. Such a thing as 
combining their strength against the common 
tyrant, did not occur to them. 

About a week after, Halliday came bluster- 
ing on to the play ground in a terrible humor. 
Nothing seemed to please him, and the boys 
soon saw that harsh words, and it might be 
blows, be freely dealt out. Edda had just 
taken the bat, and was ready to give the ball 
a warm reception, when Halliday, walking up 
behind him, exclaimed, ‘‘ You are outside your 
ground, Clark.” 

Edda paid no attention to the boy, but hit 
the ball fair and square, sending it flying over 
the heads of the farthest players. But just 
as he started to make his run, Halliday seized 
him by the arm, and pulling him round so as 
to face him, said, ‘‘ You didn’t play fair. Why 
didn’t you change your ground when I told 
you?” 

“Frank Haskel is umpire, not you,” said 
Edda, struggling to get free. 
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‘None of your sarse,” said Halliday, evi- 
dently. desirous of picking a quarrel. 

By this time all was confusion on the ground. 
The game was broken up, and the players 
gathered in a ring round the two. Just at this 
moment Frank Haskel seemed to have come 
to a sudden determination; for, stepping inside 
the ring, he said, in a clear voice, ‘‘ Richard 
Halliiay, you have no right to interfere with 
our gume. It was for me, not you, to decide 
whether he played fairly or not.” 

Halliday turned pale with anger. Evidently 
things were coming to such a pass that he 
must do something, or lose his power. What 
that something was he did not seem to doubt 
for a moment, for he doubled his fist and drew 
back his hand to strike Edda; but before he 
could accomplish his purpose, Frank sprang 
forward, seized the upraised arm, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ We’ve had enough of that, Dick 
Halliday. Strike Edda again, and you'll be 
sorry for it.” 

“Be careful,” said Halliday, wrenching his 
hand away, ‘‘ or you may get a dose yourself.” 

But things had gone too far for Frank to 
back out now, and pushing Edda back into the 
circle, he threw off his jacket, and said, in a 
calm, yet firm tone, ‘‘I’m not much used to 
fighting, but if you bully either Edda or me 
again, it will be after you have whipped me 
fairly and squarely.” 

Halliday threw off his jacket, and, almost be- 
fore any one expected it, struck a well-directed 
blow at Frank’s face; but the latter was well 
prepared, and, by a lucky, rather than inten- 
tional parry, struck the blow aside. To ev- 
ery one’s surprise, the combatants were about 
equally matched, and for some time all were 
doubtful as to the result. But at last, a well- 
given blow stretched Frank, stunned and 
bruised, upon the ground. No one supposed 
that after that the fight would be renewed; 
and so confident was Halliday of victory, that 
he turned to Edda and said, with an expressive 
nod of his head, ‘* Your turn next, young one.” 

Had they been scientific fighters, or specta- 
tors, the cry of ‘‘ Time, time,” would probably 
have been raised; but as it was, the boys con- 
tented themselves with helping Frank to his 
feet, and exchanging regretful glances with 
each other. To the surprise of all, as soon as 
Frank had recovered himself, he expressed his 
intentions of continuing the fight, and accord- 
ingly the boys again went at it. For a full 
half hour the struggle continued. Once more 
Frank was down; but, instead of discouraging 
him, it only seemed to nerve him to greater 
exertions; and at last Halliday fell; but he 
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also had good pluck, and for some time more 
the result remained doubtful. At last, how- 
ever, he was down again — twice in succession; 
and the last time, bleeding at the nose, and with 
face blackened and bruised, he was obliged to 
acknowledge himself beat. Then what a shout 
of gladness did the boys put up! But did Edda 
join in it? Not at all. Glad as he was of the 
victory, he was too generous to rejoice over a 
fallen enemy; and hastening to a spring near 
by, he brought his hat full of water for Halliday 
to bathe his face in. What mattered it to him 
if the offering was received with surliness? 
He had not done it for thanks or commenda- 
tion, but from the promptings of his own 
kindly heart; and certainly he had his reward. 

From that time a great change came over 
the scholars of ‘‘ Thurston School.” Democ- 
racy, henceforth, reigned there; no king or 
tyrant was acknowledged, but all had equal 
rights. Even Halliday, now that he had been 
whipped in fair fight, submitted to the new 
order of things, and became withal much more 
of a favorite with the boys than before. Frank 
received many praises for his manly efforts for 
the school’s liberties; but all declared that to 
Edda, the odd boy, belonged the honor chiefly, 
for he had been the first to resist the bully. 

Thus it is always, in the moral as well as 
physical world, that a fair and square resist- 
ance will break the power of a habit that has 
assumed an undue influence and power over 
us. And while we do not approve of fighting, 
as a general or scientific thing, there are times 
when it is far more commendable than tame 
submission. 

THROUGHOUT THE EArTH. — Little Julia tay 
upon her evening pillow, with hands folded, to 
listen to the simple prayer her mother offered. 
She was a careful listener, and always noticed 
just who were remembered by name, and, if 
any member of the household was omitted, 
would request that they might be mentioned, 
after the prayer was through. A few evenings 
ago she looked up, at the close of a simple 
prayer, and said, quickly, — 

** They couldn’t do that, mother!” 

**Do what, my dear?” 

‘““Why, this is the earth, and they couldn’t 
throw z¢ out. You said ‘all the people threw 
out the earth!’ You shouldn’t say so, moth- 
er!” 8. 


—— EELs were in great favor among the 
ancients. The Greeks considered them by far 
the best of fish, and the Egyptians enrolled 
them among their gods. J 
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ABOUT THE BATS. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
(CONCLUDED.] 


ONE of our bats migrate; but they all re- 

main, through the year, in the same local- 
ities and in the same homes; neither do they 
starve, else the species would become extinct; 
but, by a provision of Nature. they are enabled 
to live for a number of months without food, 
sleeping a long sleep, until the cold weather 
has passed away. At the close of summer, or 
rather in early autumn, they gather in an old 
ruin, or cave, or hollow tree, where, huddling 
together so as to keep as warm as possible, 
hanging suspended by the claws on their feet, 
they fold their wings about them, and soon be- 
come torpid. 

The bats are nocturnal in their habits, from 
several causes; principally, because their vis- 
ion is better adapted to the night than day, 
and there is a much greater abundance of in- 
sects flying in the quiet of the night; that is, 
the Lepidopterous insects, moths, &c., of 
which their food principally consists. All 
these moths are injurious in some form or 
other; and we can readily see that, in destroy- 
ing them, the bats are eminently beneficial. 

The young of the bats are two in number; 
and the manner in which the first part of their 
bat-hood is passed is curious and interesting. 
The old ones have no nest, but move about 
from one place to another. Now, with this 
habit, it is necessary for the young ones to be 
transported by the parents; and it is done, for 
two or three weeks, in the following manner: 
As soon as the little ones are born, they creep 
up and are assisted by the mother to her teats, 
and, fixing the claws of the thur_bs and feet 
firmly in the fur, they cling to their parent with 
astonishing strength. Anda comical sight it 
is to see two miniature bats — for they look 
like their mother exactly — holding on like 
burs, remaining perfectly still, when she is fly- 
ing, that they may not impede her in her flight. 

Some of our bats flourish well in confine- 
ment, and make comical and amusing pets. I 
have often kept them in cages, feeding them 
with insects and crumbs of meat. When they 
are disturbed, they open their mouths and show 
their white, fine teeth, uttering a peculiar cry} 
very similar to the sound produced by scrap- 
ing the teeth of two combs together. I often 
have let them fly about my room in the even- 
ing, and they soon busied themselves in catch- 
ing, the flies that were on tae ceiling. Occa- 
sionally they would pause to rest, hanging by 
the claws of the hind feet, head downwards, 





from a picture-frame or chair, ‘Ve would rec- 
ommend to our young friends some time to 
make pets of these little animals, and we can 
assure them that they will find in them a rich 
fund of amusement and instruction. 


——$$__- 
LITTLE  ALLIE. 
BY E. C. S. 
NCE there dwelt within a homestead, 
Nestled ’twixt two grassy hills, 
A Little Sunbeam, brighter, sweeter, 
Than the flowers or purling rills. 
Fair she was as early violets 
Blooming in the month of May; 
Merry as the birds in spring-time, 
Who chirp and sing the whole long day. 
And loved by all was Little Sunbeam : 
Little Allie was her name. 
Always light glowed round her pathway, 
Always joy with Allie came. 
And many a pilgrim, sick and weary, 
Worn with life’s incessant strife, 
Exhausted with its wild commotion, 
Almost weary of his life, 
When he saw the Little Sunbeam 
Coming like a ray of light, 
He forgot his toils and troubles, 
And his life seemed once more bright. 
And the sneering worldling, seeing 
Nought but what is bad in men, 
When he looked on Little Allie, 
Wished that he was pure again! 
But the Little Sunbeam faded 
Slowly from her earthly home; 
Never more with us, so gladsome, 
Will sweet Little Allie roam! 
And the drooping willow ’s weeping 
Down upon her lowly grave, 
And the grass and flowers of summer 
Slowly, sadly o’er it wave; 

And the ones she left here lonely, 
Water with their tears the flowers 
Blooming o’er her pure and spotless — 
Tears that fall like April showers. 
But in heaven is Little Sunbeam, 

Safe above there with her God, 
Although her little form is lying 
Lowly underneath the sod. 


—___>___——_ 


—— Tue weight of the silver circulating in 
Europe is estimated at forty times that of the 
gold. An ounce of gold is worth sixteen ounces 
of.silver, very nearly. The value of the silver 
in Europe would be, then, according to this 
estimate, about two and a half times the value 
of the gold. 
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THE OABINET CF ENGLAND. 


HE Constitution of the United States is a 

written document, which contains the 
principles of the government under which we 
live. Congress-makes the laws of the nation, 
but they must be in harmony with the consti- 
tution. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decides whether a law is contrary to the 
constitution or not. 

That which is called the constitution of the 
British empire consists of certain principles, 
rights, and privileges, which are not embodied 
in one written instrument, but are found in the 
records of the different sovereigns, from King 
John, who granted Magne Charta, down to 
the present time 

The Cabinet of the English government con- 
sists of men, nominally appointed by the queen, 
to take charge of the several branches of the 
administration. The Premier, or principal 
personage. is the First Lord of the Treasury. 
The cabinet represents the opinions of the po- 
litical party in power. Its members, who have 
seats in Parliament, bring forward such meas- 
ures as they desire to have become laws, and 
advocate them personally, or through their 
friends. If, when the matter comes to a vote, 
the government party is defeated, the cabinet, 
when the measure is one of much importance, 
resign their offices. Then Her Majesty usually 
calls in some distinguished statesman of the 
opposite party, and ‘‘commands” him to form 
anew cabinet, which represents the prevailing 
sentiments of Parliament, and which can, 
therefore, pass its measures. 
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Locaz AGENTS. — Postmasters, editors, and 
others, who obtain subscribers for ‘‘Our Boys 
AND Gir~s,” will be entitled to the regular 
commissions paid to agents; and full informa- 
tion on the subject may be obtained by apply- 
ing to the publishers, by letter or otherwise. 
Intelligent boys and girls, who prefer to work 
for cash rather than for premiums in books, 
may avail themselves of this offer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — Our Boys anDd GIRLS 
has now reached a circulation which renders it 
a desirable medium for advertisers, and a few 
first-class advertisements will be inserted. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


URING a recent visit to the Patent Office, 

in Washington, while our party were 
standing near the glass cases in which the 
models of sewing machines are deposited, it 
was asked how many patents had been applied 
for in this useful article. Governor Farwell, 
one of the Examiners of Patents, assured us 
that the number was about a thousand. All 
were astonished, for no one supposed there 
were one fifth of that number. 

We well remember the early announcements 
that ‘‘a machine to sew with” had been in- 
vented. People were not willing to believe it, 
at first, for it seemed as though no machinery 
could be a practicable substitute for the nimble 
fingers of woman in plying the needlé When 
it was demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
cavillers that such a machine was actually in 
working order, some people and some news- 
papers began to denounce it, and to protest 
against its use, declaring that it would be the 
ruin of thousands of women who depended 
upon the needle for their daily bread. Prob- 
ably at the present time more women obtain 
a livelihood by the use of this machine than 
ever did by hand-sewing before its invention. 
No one denounces the invention now, for it is 
one of the necessities of the age. 

The question is, not whether to use a sewing 
machine or not, for the progressive spirit of 
the times has settled this problem; but it is to 
ascertain, in the number and variety of their 
claims, which is the best one. Doubtless there 
are several good ones, though our party in the 
Patent Office limited the number to three. We 
asked for information, and having thus reduced 
the number, we had no difficulty, after careful 
inquiry and comparison, in concluding that the 
best of these three was Wheeler and Wilson’s. 
It is one of the oldest in use, and has stood the 
test of time. A lady friend, in the round of 
our inquiries, informed us that hers had been 
used for twelve years without any repairs. 
We Have pulled the whole thing to pieces, 
and find that its mechanism is very simole, 
which is the best recommendation for an ar- 
ticle to be used by those who are not ma- 
chinists. 

— ——_—_— 

Lire 1n Inbra. — Hindostan, with its wild 
jungles, its royal tigers, its huge elephants, 
and its deadly cobras, is full of interest to 
young people, and we expect soon to give our 
readers a series of exciting sketches from the 
pen of one who was born in India, and spent 
many years in that far-off land. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongivy emhasized. The numbers refer to the 
yestures represented in the margin: and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


MIRTH. 
BY EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


ET us be "tyust to'MirtH. Let 

us be thankful that we have in 

2 Wir a powsk before which the pride 
of 'twEALTH and the insolence of 'or- 
FICE are *ABASED; which can ‘TRANS- 
FIX * BIGOTRY and TYRANNY with ar- 
rows of LIGHTNING; which can strike 
its object over **trHOUSANDs of miles 
of °sPACE, across **THOUSANDS of years 
of ‘Te ; and which, through its sway 
over universal weakness of man, is an 
everlasting *INSTRUMENT to make the 
BAD * TREMBLE and the 'FOOLISH * 
WINCE. Let us be GRATEFUL for the 
SOCIAL and HUMANIZING influences 
of Mirth. Amid the *tsorrow, **pIs- 
APPOINTMENT, **AGONY, and?ANGUISH 
of the world, — over dark *'rHOUGHTS 
and tempestuous ‘tPASsIONS, the 
gloomy exaggerations of **sELF-WILL, 
the enfeebling illusions of ‘MELAN- 
CHOLY, —'tWit and? Humor, '*LiGHT 
and 'LIGHTNING, shed their soft °ra- 
DIANCE, or dart their electric ‘FLASH. 
See how "tLiFe is **WARMED and ‘IL- 
LUMINED by MirtH! See how the 
beings of fhe MIND, with which it has 
peopled our imaginations, WRESTLE 
with the ILLs of existence, — feeling 
their way into the ‘tHARSHEST ‘or 
‘SADDEST * MEDITATIONS, with looks 
that DEFY * CALAMITY; relaxing mus- 
cles made RIGID with PAIN; hovering 
o’er the couch of 'sICKNESS, with. suN- 
SHINE and LAUGHTER in their benev- 
olent faces; softening the AUSTERITY 
of ‘rHOUGHTS whose awful shadows 
dim and Yarken the brain, — loosen- 
ing the gripe of *Misery as it tugs 
at the heart-strings! Let us court 
the *socrety of these '*GAMESOME, 
and "GENIAL, and 'tsporTIVE, and 
‘SPARKLING beings, whom GENIUS 
has left to us as a priceless bequest; 
push them 'noTt from the daily walks 
of the world’s life; let them scatter 
some **HUMANITIES in the sullen 





marts of “BUSINESS; let them "GLIDE IN through 
the open doors of the HEART; let their GLEz 
lighten up the *FEasT, and GLADDEN the fireside 
of *HOME, — 


‘That the NIGHT may be filled with ‘music, 
And the 'cars * that infest the Day 
May FoLp their ‘cznTs, like the *ARABs, 

Aai “as stLENTLY steal *away.” 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


A FLANK MOVEMENT‘. 


BY L. A. B. C. 








CHARAC?YERS. — ALEX. HARDWoor, HuGu, 
James, Mr. Wytu, and ScHovars. 


Scene. — School-room, before school-time. 


Hugn. By King Ha:zry! here comes Aleck 
now. 
[Enter ALEx.] 


Chorus of Voices. Hy-yi! How are you, Al- 
eck! Hurrah for some fun! Won’t he catch 
it this time! O, yo! 

Fames. I tell you what, Aleck, if Old Wyth 
hasn’t got a withe in pickle for you, he never 
had. 

Alex. (With grave resignation.) There's 
no need of telling me of that; I’m in a pickle 
myself, I should think. 

Hugh. But you only made a bad matter 
worse by going out of doors when he called 
you to the desk. What did you do, though? 
He was awful wrathy. His face got as red as 
his red mittens. What was it? 

Alex. (Dolefully.) Spit-ball. 
the end of his nose. 

Hugh. (Gleefully.) Did you, though? He 
didn’t see you do it? : 

Alex. I must have been bewitched. He was 
looking straight at me when I snapped it. 
Then he called me to the desk. 

Fames. I guess he has got two rods in 
pickle, then: one for the spit-tall, and one for 
walking out of the house. 

Hugh. Why didn’t you go up like a man, 
instead of retreating like a coward? 

Alex. I didn’t exactly retreat, or run away; 
I only fell back — changed my base, you see— 
to take breath. 

Hugh. Pshaw! I always face the music. 
He’s reérnforcing and multiplying his batteries 
of wrath. He’ll open upon you directly with a 
whole broadside of Solomon. I should just 
screw my courage to the sticking-point, as 
Shakespeare has it. 


Hit square on 
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Alex. But I believe in generalship, Hugh. 
If General McClellan had studied the enemy’é 
tactics, you see —I profit by his error. A little 
strategic retreat, and I fortify myself against 
his heaviest guns, 

Hugh. And you have put on an impervious 
coat of mail? 

Alex. Impervious to Solomon’s discipline, 
yes. You have had some experimental insight 
into his tactics, I believe, James. 

Fames. Well, yes, slightly. 

Alex. This is tne style: First, seize him by 
the collar! (suzts the action to the word, and 
speaks in military toxe ;) bend him half double! 
lay the green-hide over his shoulders! Does 
that seem natural? 

Fames. (Straightening up.) Startlingly viv- 
id! You have been a close observer. 

Alex. Forewarned, forearmed. I have also 
noticed another peculiarity in his manceuvring. 
(Very significantly.) He never orders you to 
take off your jacket. 

Fames. You are right. Lucky for me too! 

Alex. This knowledge, James, gives me un- 
speakable resignation now. I am ready for 
the encounter. Mark my submission when the 
blows fall like rain. Behold me bend like the 
bow beneath the rod of the smiter, and endure 
as the sturdy oak withstands the shock of the 
tempest. Ah! he comes. 


[Enter Mr. WyTh, and rings the bell. <All go 
to their seats.} 


Mr.Wyth. (Very fiercely.) Alexander Hard- 
wood, come here! (ALEx. walks forward.) 
You have heard how Solomon has said, 
‘“‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Do you 
believe in the Bible? 

Alex. (Meekly.) Yes, sir. 

Mr.Wytk. Then you will see that I should 
commit a grievous sin of omission if I omit to 
obey the scriptural injunction laid upon me by 
the wise man, and neglect to punish you for 
your heinous outrage upon the code of law 
and order. 

Alex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wyth. 1 am glad to see you in this 
humble and penitent frame of mind. We will 
now proceed to the administration of justice. 

Alex. With pleasure. 

Mr. Wyth. (Takes him by the collar, bends 
him forward, and applies the rod to his back 
snd shoulders. ALEx. looks out from under 
hisarm with a smile of triumph. Mr. Wytu 
breathes hard, and wipes his face.) Consider- 
ing the enormity of your twofold offence, Al- 
exander Hardwood, I must request you to re- 
move your jacket. (ALEx. looks dismayed.) 
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Alex. But, Mr. Wyth, I have often heard 
you say that too much of a good thing was in- 
jurious. 

Mr. Wyth. Speaking of sweetmeats and 
ready-made mince pies ; but a good green-hide 
—the more the better. Remove your jacket. 
(ALEX. obeys with the greatest reluctance, dis- 
covering another jacket underneath.) Re- 
mark-a-ble fortitude! Warmly clad, Master 
Hardwood. 

Alex. Yes, sir. 
let fever. 

Mr. Wyth. I will see that you don’t take 
cold. Remove this jacket. (ALEx. obeys, with 
still greater despondency, aud another jacket 
remains.) Skilful generalship! Removethis 
jacket. 

Alex. (In confusion.) If you would excuse 
me, sir, my back is quite lame already. 

Mr. Wyth. I will assist you. Solomon once 
said, ‘‘ Evil pursueth sinners, and correction is 
grievous.” He enjoins to smite a scorner. He 
also suggests that the wicked shall fall into 
mischief. (He assists ALEX. to remove the jack- 
et, and a codjish, that had been laid across his 
shoulders, falls to the floor.) Matchless ma- 
neeuvring! Unrivalled tactics! But the im- 


Mother is afraid of the scar- 


mortal Shakespeare well says, — 


*O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet.” 


And before proceeding farther, Master Hard- 

wood, allow me to suggest, that battles are 

often won by a skilful flank movement. 
[Exeunt. 


THE OANARY BIRDS. 


BY H. M. R. 


Wae TAYLOR, an indulged and pet- 
ted boy, the oldest of a family of three 
children, had become so selfish from having 
had so much notice taken of him, as to give 
his father and mother serious anxiety. A 
large circle of connections and friends of his 
parents had taken the greatest pleasure in se- 
lecting all the newest toys and most attractive 
books for their little favorite. Although only 
six years of age, Willie was uncommonly ma- 
ture, and delighted them often by his bright 
and playful remarks. His parents were aware 
that all this attention was constantly increas- 
ing his selfishness, and that it was necessary 
for them to correct it, not to overlook it, with 
the hope that when he was older he would 
overcome it himself. Various plans were tried 
to make him aware of his fault, but without 
effecting much improvement in Willie. His 
father and mother thought it best to select 
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only such playthings and books as he and his 
little sister could share together; he was told, 
** This is not all for Willie; one half belongs to 
Jenny.” Many other plans also failed to make 
Willie realize that it was not his right to have 
everything, to think only of himself, and to do 
only what he wished to do. 

One day his father brought home two little 
canary birds, which he called Willie and Jen- 
ny, and gave to the children, telling them they 
could have them together, and take turns in 
feeding them. There was only one seed foun- 
tain in the cage; and these little birds, who 
had lately been taken from the nest, had a 
great many squabbles about a seed they both 
happened to see at the same time; but there 
were two more serious causes of contention: 
one was a ring, which they both liked at night, 
and the other their bath. When it began to 
grow dark, as they both wanted the ring, they 
flew about, and scolded and pecked each other, 
and little Jenny’s side was often all bleeding 
and sore. Sometimes it grew dark very sud- 
denly, and neither of them got it: so with the 
bath, they both wanted it the first, and often 
spilled all the water in their contention, so that 
neither enjoyed it. These scenes gave Willie 
the greatest distress, and he often begged his 
father to separate them, that they might not 
hurt each other any more; but his father only 
said, ‘‘No, Willie; I hope they will learn by 
and by.” 

This gift of the birds to the children was only 
a seeming accident; but nothing could have 
served Mr. Taylor’s purpose better. Who can 
say that the angels of our Father, who are 
always helping the good, had not put the 
thought into his heart to buy the little birds, 
that they might teach the lesson he wanted to 
impress on Willie’s mind? 

When the children had had their little pets 
about three months, Willie, who never tired 
looking at them, found they quarrelled much 
less, and, after watching for two or three nights 
to see which had the ring, discovered that Jenny 
had it one night, and Willie the next; and he 
ran to his father, with the greatest delight, to 
tell him all about it. After watching for two 
or three weeks, Mr. Taylor found that these 
little birds had begun to live together in peace, 
and actually took turns in having the ring. 
And when Willie eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘O, fa- 
ther, haven’t they grown good?” he said, 
“Yes, my dear; and how is it with my little 
Willie? If your little bird has grown so good, 
aow is it with mine? Does he always want 
the largest orange, or largest piece of cake, 
himself, and never think of his little brother 
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or sister? and does he strike and hurt them 
very much, if he cannot have all his play-- 
things alone, and yet think he has a right to 
theirs whenever he may want them?” Willie 
looked very sober, but only said, ‘‘ Father, I'll 
try to be good.” 

Mr. Taylor became interested to watch the 
birds himself, and told Willie they might 
be carried to the dining-room, so that they 
could see them while they were at breakfast. 
There was a large window, admitting the morn- 
ing sun; and as soon as the birds were settled 
on a stand in the sunshine, Willie began taking 
his bath, fluttering and splashing about, till he 
made Willie Taylor laugh with the spattering 
he gave him. Though the dish was filled 
again, neither the fresh water nor the bright 
morning sun tempted Jenny; she seemed too 
busy about her breakfast. But the next day, 
as soon as they were carried to the sunny win- 
dow, Jenny began such a splashing that Willie 
ran away to avoid another ducking. Again 
fresh water was given to them; but only Jenny 
took the bath. And after watching them a 
number of days, Mr. Taylor became convinced 
that these little birds had learned to live in 
peace, by accommodating each other, and tak- 
ing turns in having the bath and sharing the 
ring. Then two dishes were put in the cage; 
and though the birds seemed much delighted, 
chirping and jumping about, and appearing to 
tell each other all about it, neither of them 
bathed that day. After this, they seemed to 
know for what they were intended, and jumped 
in, dashing about till the water ran out of the 
cage. 

The birds were great favorites with Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor, for they had taught Willie a les- 
son he was never likely to forget. They lived 
with the children more than a dozen years; 
and as each year rolled away, Willie was more 
impressed with the truth so beautifully taught 
him, that engrossing selfishness not only unfits 
us for our duties, but also for the best pleasures 
of life; and though ‘to love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is a work for all our days, it is one of 
the lessons we cannot begin too early to learn. 

The little birds had a merry, happy life, and 
died within a day of each other, singing their 
last song as merrily as ever they had in theit 
lives. 


—— GREAT men are sometitnes superstitious. 
The Roman Emperor Augustus was particular 
to remember that on the morning of the day on 
which he came near being assaulted by his own 
soldiers he had put his left sandal on the wrong 
foot. J 
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CONCERNING CROQUET. 


ROQUET will probably be as popular a 
game during tle coming season as it was 
during the last. If furnishes capital out-door 


exercise for young ladies» in which the most 
fastidious may join, for it requires no violent 
or unfeminine exertion. It is a game in which 
girls and boys may join, which is by no means 
the smallest of its recommendations, for it 
“humanizes” young men to play, in a proper 
manner, with the‘gentler sex. We find that the 


Rules of the Game 

are so various as to be almost a nullity; and 
there is even more need of ‘A National As- 
sociation of Croquet Players” than for similar 
organizations of the devotees of Base Ball and 
Cricket. The distances and the arrangement 
of the wickets are still unsettled questions. We 
represent four different plans of placing the 
wickets, the star indicating the starting-post, 
the dagger the turning-post, and the horizon- 
tai U’s the wickets. 


First Pian. 


Seconp PLAN. 
2 = — | 


> =) 


THIRD PLAN. 
> 
2 
2 


FourTH PLAN. 
> n ] 
> P=) > > t 
2 n a ] 
By the third plan the balls should pass from 
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the corner wickets below and nearest to the 
starting-post to the one in the middle of the 
plot; then back to the corner, and in the same 
manner on the return course. In the fourth 
plan the two middle side wickets are placed at 
right angles with the others, making it very 
difficult for the player to send the ball through 
them. We advise young and inexperienced 
players to confine themselves to the first and 
second plans. 


Too Many Rules 

are almost as bad as none at all; and we hope 
the convention, when it is called, will simplify 
the croquet code. In the mean time ingenious 
players can invent new diagrams for the game, 
and use them at pleasure, for none of the pres- 
ent ones seem to have the force of law, or even 
the authority of custor:. 


LITTLE TOINGS. 

—. A WOUNDED Irishman wrote home from 
the hospital, and finished up by saying, “I am 
for this country. I've bled for it, and I shall 
soon be able to say I've died for it.” 











—— CONCEITED men think nothing can be 
done without them. 

— ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself to stretch your 
mouth any wider,” said a dentist to a man who 
was extending his jaw frightfully, ‘“‘as I intend 
to stand outside of it to draw your tooth.” 


— Why is a tender-hearted philanthropist 
like a horse? Because his steps are arreste 
by the cry of woe. ' 

— In Business. — ‘What are you at 
now?” said a ragged newsboy to a well- 
dressed lad whom he seemed to know. “I’m 
in a store.” ‘*What do you do?” ‘I sweep 
out the store and run errands.” ‘ Well, tell 
me, you don’t feel as good now as when you 
were én business for yourself — do you?” 


— ‘“‘Won’r that boa constrictor bite me?” 
said a little boy toa showman. “O, no, boy; 
he never bites, but swallows his wittles whole.” 


‘‘ HrraM, did you ever take an emetic?” 
‘Yes, once; and it made me sick.” 


—— To-morrow. — A little boy, while play- 
ing, the other day, on a pile of wood, fell down 
and hurt himself. As he lay crying very bit- 
terly, some one passing lifted him up, and said 
to him, ‘“‘Come, my little fellow, don’t cry; it 
will all be well to-morrow.” ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
“then I will not cry to-morrow.” 


—— A Mav who lives on the interest of his 
money may be said to rest on his owers. 
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218. My first is in dice, but not in cards. 
My second ‘is in saint,.but not in priest. 
My third ie in rain, but not in snow. 

My fourth is in string, but not in twine. 
My fifth is in dish, but not in plate. 
My-sixthis in knife, but not in fork. 
My'seventh is in good, but not in bad. 
My whole is an ornament worn by ladies. 











ANSWERS. 
. The White Sea. 193. Maine. 
. Town — own — tow. 
. Alexander the Great. 
. It has Air in it. 
. Lucknow. 
. It has a tool on (Toulon). 
. Enns River. 2o1. Iser River. 
. Moselle River. 202. Cayenne. 
. Thou shalt not steal. 
- Blackboard. 
. Heart of Mid Lothian. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


We insert Ned’s puzzle: — 

220. My first is in pretty, but not in fair; 
My second is in couple, but not in pair; 
My third is in timber, but not in wood; 


My fourth is in trust, but not in good; 
man My fifth is in vessel, but not in pork ; 
My sixth is im’ Vermont, but not in York; 


My seventh is in France, but not in Spain; 





C. CLAYTON 
H. R. asks two geographical questions : — 


My eighth is in Jersey, but not in Maine; 
My ninth is iff fear, but not in pain. 

208. B N. — What town? My whole is what every one should do. 
209. N A. — What lake? 


Uncle Sam offers a couple of Sans-pieds : — 
Clarence Clayton asks three : — : 
210. Why is Scotland like a candle? 221. Take from a peninsula, and leave a bad 


211. Why is New Brighton, Pa., like fur? action. : 
212. Why is Ireland like a bottle? 222. Take from a river, and leave a poem. 


A _H. V. contributes the following : — Having cut off the feet, we will let F. A. R. 

213. K D D. — What city? cut off the head, in what he calls ‘* Sans-t‘tes,” 

214. : A. — What cape? that is, remove the first letter instead of the 

215. RK DA. — What place? last : — 

216. Its Its Its A. — What town in Greece? 223. From a fish, and the rest is to dissolve. 
> fish, and leave a card. 

J. H. M. offers this : — 224. From another fish, an 


3 225. From a tree, and leave part of a bridge. 
217. I asked a cape in Massachusetts to give 226. From a great number of sheep, and leave 
me a country in Europe, becausé I was a divis- 


: : a fastening. 
ont Syeta. 227, From a carpenter’s implement, and leave 


J. B., not the ex-president, but a young gen- | a narrow road. 
tleman of Brooklyn, who writes a very neat 228. From an animal, and leave ability. 
hand, is the author of this puzzle :— 229. From a father, and leave anger. 








